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90 Notes and Discussions 

of any kind. If Ajax should appear, the Greeks would cower. He is an 
atcTos, they opvtdts; but it is an implied, not an expressed comparison. 
There is no allusion to the Homeric alymiol yajj.xpMwx'^i ayKvXo\(£\ai,; 
and there is no ellipsis in the beginning of the sentence, as many scholars 
have thought. 

J. E. Harry 
Univeesitt op Cincinnati 



EMENDATION OF OLYMPIODORUS Scholia in Platonis Phaedonem 

(Finckh, p. 39, 1. 9) 

"ov KOJ. ■^ ovo/jM^o/i.ei'r] dvSpui Tots ovrm." dvoiJUi^oiJi,evrj, viro tS>v iroXXZv. 
ovo/uJLTOi yap pAvov koivov pxre^fovcnv, r/ wtpl to irpaypa Sux<t>cp6p^vot: So the 
MSS. Finckh suggests "fortasse ^ delendum." A better remedy is to read 
ol iripl TO IT pay pa Sui<f>€p6pxvoi.. It is another case of iotacism. See Classi- 
cal Philology, I, 81. Olympiodorus is perhaps thinking of such Platonic 
passages as Sophist 218 C: vvv yap Si] <tv re Kayi) tovtov vipt Tovvopa 
(idvov €XO|WV KOivg' to Si ipyov, etc. 

Paul Shoeey 



NOTE ON ARISTOTLE Metaphysics 1086&, 32-37 

?Tt Si oiS' iriffTTyri ri, (TToix^ta • oi y&p Ka66\ov, ij 5' ivujT'fiivii r&y Ka$6\ov, 
dij\ov 5' ^K T€ tS>v dwo$ei^€(ov xal rwv opifffidv* oi yhp yiyverat (rvWoyifffibs ihi rhSe 
rb Tpiyiavov Sio 6p0ais, el fiii irav rplyavov Sio 6p9ais, oiS' Sri 6Sl i &y9pwiros l^^ov ei 
nil was ivBpUTOi (ifov. 

The most recent translator, Ross, renders this [italics mine]: "Again, 
the elements will not be even knowable; for they are not universal and knowl- 
edge is of universals. This is clear both from demonstrations and from 
definitions; for we do not conclude that this triangle has its angles equal to 
two right angles unless every triangle has its angles equal to two right 
angles, nor that this man is an animal unless every man is an animal." 

The German translator Lasson (p. 266) and all modern interpreters 
known to me take the passage in the same way. It is the natural interpre- 
tation, so long as we think in terms of modern logic and idiom. From the 
point of view of Aristotelian logic and Greek idiom it is improbable and, 
I beUeve, almost demonstrably wrong. 

Note first that Aristotle does not merely say that knowledge is derived 
from universal (propositions). He says it is of universals, as is proved by 
definitions and demonstrations. Now definitions and syllogistic demonstra- 
tions are elsewhere associated in the same way: Met. 10396, 27 fif.; Analyt. 
Post. 75b, 31. Their common feature is not merely that they depend upon, 
but that they are concerned with to KadoXov, are of it. This is obviously 
so in the case of the defiaition. We do not define the particular or the 
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individual. Analogy then leads us to expect in the present passage the 
statement that the (apodeictic) syllogism does not condnde to a particular 
and individual but a universal. That is elsewhere Aristotle's doctrine. 
The "scientific" or apodeictic syllogism is of the KaOoXov. Analyt. Post. 
1, 766, 21 ff. 

The syllogism with a particular conclusion is an inferior type (Analyt. 
Post. 79a, 25 ff.) : iv /liv yap tw ixi<Tii) (T)(yiiiari ov yiverai KaTjjyopucos cruAAo- 
•yMTftos, ^ 81 Toiv tI i(rTiv lirurTiJiM} KaTa<f>d(TC<09. iv Sk tw ctrj^arco ytVeTat /ttv 
dAA' ov Kadokov, TO Si ri idTi rmv KaOokov lariv. 

Aristotle does not recognize singular propositions in his classification 
(Analyt. Priora. Al; Grote, Aristotle, I, 205), and the conclusion to an 
individual case interests him very little and is practically ignored. 

In the passage before us the assumption of a particular and individual 
conclusion makes the illustration singularly inept. Outside of a primer of 
logic nobody would use the syllogism to infer that the angles of this particular 
triangle equal two right angles, or that this individual man is an animal. 
But we may rationally syllogize that a triangle as such has its angles equal 
to two right angles, or that man, since he feeds or breathes or feels, belongs 
to the class animals. This is not only the Aristotelian, but the Platonic 
doctrine also: Rep. 510 D: tois opm/xevoK eiSco-t irpo(r)(pS)VTat koI tov^ Xoyous 
wept avTMV wounivTai, ov irtpl tovtuiv Sui.voovp.€voi, dAA' sxeiWv irept oh ravra 
cotKC, Tov rerpaywvov avrov ev€Ka toiis Xoyovs ttoiov/j^voi koI Sia/ierpov auT^s, 
dXA' ov TavT7]i ^v ypd<j>ovaiv- 

Can we get this meaning from the Greek text ? I think so. We have 
only to assume that d /irj does not here mean "unless," but is to be taken in 
its idiomatic sense as a virtual equivalent of dAAa. We may then translate: 
"For we do not syllogize that this triangle has its angles equal to two right 
angles but that every triangle has its angles equal to two right angles, nor 
that this man is an animal but that every man is an animal." And that is 
almost precisely what Aristotle tells us elsewhere as we have seen. 

For this use of ei firj, with the force of "only," "merely," or "but" cf. 
Aristophanes Eq. 186; Av. 1680; Thesm. 897, with the notes of Blaydes and 
Merry. Also Stephanus, s.v., and Kuhner-Gerth, II, 487. 

I hesitated for a time both because of the absence of ye and from doubt 
whether we may properly attribute this solitary instance of the idiom to 
Aristotle. But the ye is not really necessary except to emphasize colloquial 
or defiant insistence. And Aristotle's sense of style is not such as to preclude 
the accidental use of any convenient word or turn of phrase that happened 
to occur to him. My doubts were finally removed by the observation that 
Alexander, whose feeling for Greek idiom can generally be trusted when he 
is not straining the proof of a thesis, unquestioningly takes the passage in 
the way here proposed. He writes: Hayduck 789, 32: on 8c ai iiria-nj/juu 
tS)v KadoXov S^Aov, <f>ri(Tiv, Ik re tSiv airoStiictov Kal tS>v opurpJuiv, Kai oi opur/jLol 
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yap tS)v Ka66X.ov, o)s iv T^ Z t^s irapova-rji SeucrwTat vpayfuiTtiai Koi al awo- 
8c6^^iS ofj.ottD'i, iii iv ToTs 'Yo-Ttpo'S ifidOo/i.a' dvoXuTwcoTs. oi yop yiviTca 6 opur- 
juos i; o <ruAAoyicr/ios lau ^ diroSet^ts jrept ToSSe tov /MpiKov rpiydivov, on To8e 
Tas Tpeti yiovuii Bvcrlv 6p6aii iwas «X"' »^a iravTos TpiytLvov, oiS' on oSe 6 
jucpiKos ivOpiairoi f <3dv eortv, ctAAa iros 3.v6p<i)iroi. 

Paul Shoeey 



NOTE ON THE LATIN ACCENT 

Articles in recent numbers of two classical periodicals tempt me to say 
a word more upon a subject discussed by me some five years ago in this 
journal (Vol. II, pp. 444r-60). One of the articles is a paper by Turner in 
the Classical Review for 1912 (pp. 147-53), and the other is by Skutsch in 
Glotta (Bd. IV, pp. 187-200). 

Turner aims to deal "with each soimd-change that has been attributed 
to the action of the penultimate (= three-syllable) stress-accent either during 
or immediately preceding the classical period" (p. 147). With this object 
in mind he makes a careful examination of the cases in question and comes 
to the conclusion that "there is .... no phonetic evidence in the classical 
and pre-classical periods for the existence of a penultimate [= three-syllable] 
stress in classical Latin" (p. 153). In his discussion of sound-changes 
he confines his attention to those forms which were in good literary use, and 
with a list thus drawn up the case against the stress-theory of the Latin 
accent is very strong. In fact it is doubtful if any evidence can be found 
in formal Latin from 250 B.C. to the close of the fourth century of our era 
to support the theory that the Latin accent was primarily a stress. But 
an adequate presentation of the material bearing on the nature which the 
Latin accent had after the appearance of literature should include sound- 
changes in Vulgar Latin, changes vouched for by forms which found no 
acceptance in the writings of trained literary men, by such popular forms, 
for instance, as adias, habias, vinia, and sinatiis. The weakening of the 
vowel in these words can hardly be explained otherwise than through the 
influence of a stress-accent. In other words Vulgar Latin seems to furnish 
clear proof of the predominance of the stress-element in the accent. Now 
the dilemma with which we are here brought face to face appears to find 
its only solution in the hypothesis that in popular Latin the accent always 
continued to be one of stress, while in literary Latin the stress-element 
became subordinate to the pitch. 

This theory was set forth in Classical Philology in the article referred 
to above, and in that paper it was maintained that the development of 
pitch in the Latin accent, until it became the predominant factor, was 
largely due to Greek influence. At this point Skutsch's article in Glotta 
is of interest, because it deals with the influence which one language may 
exert upon another, especially in the matter of accent. Skutsch remarks 



